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paigu which preceded the battle of Queenston Heights. The defeat 
of the American troops left Scott a prisoner. With his companions 
in misfortune, he was sent to Quebec ; and there arose the debate 
respecting the duty of naturalised citizens, which attracted so much 
attention in England. The British officers separated the naturalised 
Irishmen from the native Americans among their prisoners, and 
announced their intention of sending the former home to stand 
their trial for high treason. Scott protested indignantly, and sub- 
sequently procured the passage of a bill through Congress, vesting 
in the President the power of retaliating on the British prisoners, 
if any ill treatment should befall naturalised citizens of the United 
States, taken by the enemy while fighting under her banners. This 
act he himself prepared to carry into effect at a later period ; but, 
happily, owing to the prudence of the British authorities at home,, 
no reprisals became necessary. 

In 1813 Scott was exchanged, and immediately proceeded to the 
frontier, where he joined the corps cVarmcc commanded by General 
Dearborn. He volunteered to lead the forlorn hope in the attack 
on Fort George, and contributed not a little to the success of the 
enterprise. He was equally fortunate in his attack on York 
(Toronto), in July of tbe same year. In the operations which were 
to have resulted in the conquest of the Canadas, Scott commanded 
the advanced guard of the army, and was fifteen miles from the 
rear when the battle of Chrysler's Farm was fought. The news of 
the retreat, when everything seemed to promise that the expedition 
against Montreal would be crowned with success, was a severe blow 
to the young soldier. He returned home, and was engaged during 
the winter in making new levies and other preparations for the 
coming season. 

The campaign of 1814 opened, after a few skirmishes, with the 
brilliant affair of Chippewa. In his official account of the battle, 
General Brown says : — " Brigadier- General" — he had recently been 
promoted to this rank — "is entitled to the highest praise our 
country can bestow.. To him, more than any other man, am I 
indebted for the victory of the 5th July." Having crossed the 
river, the Americans were astonished at meeting, at-Lundy's Lane, 
twenty days afterwards, a still more formidable force than they had 
encountered at Chippewa. Every schoolboy. knows the story of the 
terrible combat by the dim moonlight, with the roar of Niagara 
drowning the cannon's thunder, and the blood of the slain mingling 
with its torrent. General Scott performed prodigies of valour. 
Twice wounded, and having had two horses killed under him, he 
still kept his post, and witnessed the final termination cf the 
sanguinary conflict. This was his last exploit during the war. 
For many weeks he was unable to undergo fatigue, and suffered the 
most severe pain from a wound in his shoulder. 

After the peaoe was signed, he went to Europe, partly for the 
restoration of his health, and partly to study the military schools 
on the continent. Before his departure, Congress passed him a 
vote of thanks, which, added to his promotion in six years from the 
rank of captain to that of major-general, must have proved a balm 
for his wounds. After his return, in 1821, he published a work 
on military discipline, which is used as a text-book by the army, 
and several useful papers on intemperance. He took a leading part 
in the formation of the first temperance societies in the United 
States. We next find him concluding most important treaties with 
the Fox and Sac Indians, and the Winnebagoes ; and, a short time 
afterwards, employed on the delicate mission of preparing the forts 
of Charleston for resistance, when the nullification doctrines 
threatened the secession of South Carolina frofn the Union. 

In 1836 he was appointed to the command of the army in 
Florida, which was then engaged in a hopeless contest with the 
Seminole Indians. His tactics having been severely criticised by 
officers of high rank, he was recalled soon afterwards; but was 
entirely exonerated by a court of inquiry. 

Perhaps the most difficult mission which lie has fulfilled was that 
of "pacificator" on the Canada frontier, during the rebellion of 1837 
and 1838. Feeling ran high among the citizens of Buffalo, Ogdens- 
burgh, and the other border cities; and the burning of the 
"Caroline" by the British volunteers had roused the "sympa- 
thisers," as they were called, to a pitch of fury which terrified the 
government. Scott was ordered to watch matters, and prevent any 
active assistance being given to the rebels. Space prevents our 



adding anything to the simple statement that he succeeded. Few 
men could have achieved so great a triumph. 

From this period to the commencement of the Mexican war, 
General Scott was chiefly engaged in civil and diplomatic duties. 
He succeeded in effecting the removal of the Cherokees, without 
bloodshed or suffering, conjointly with Sir John Harvey, and settled 
the dispute respecting the north-eastern boundary, which at one time 
threatened a rupture with Great Britain. His influence at the 
election of 1839 was generously lent to General Harrison, and was 
mainls instrumental in securing his triumph. 

An unfortunate misunderstanding between the president and 
General Scott prevented his taking the command when hostilities 
first broke out with Mexico. It was soon found, however, that his 
talents could not be spared ; and he left for the seat of war in 
November, 1846. In the following March, he achieved the glorious 
exploit of the capture of Vera Cruz, with a loss of only six killed 
and sixty wounded. Advancing towards the city of Mexico, he 
stormed Cerrogordo after a severe encounter, took Puebla, and gave 
battle to General Valencia at the head of 7,000 well-appointed 
troops at Contreras. His utter rout compelled Santa Anna to con- 
centrate his whole army on the village of Cherubusco, where a 
crowning victory was won by the American troops. The bloody 
encounter of" Molino di Re and Chepultepec opened the gates of 
Mexico to Scott, and the triumphant army entered the Gran Plaza 
on the 14th of September. The glory of the conqueror was equalled 
by that of the pacificator. Quiet was restored in a few days, the 
religion of the inhabitants was protected, and all classes soon 
resumed their wonted avocations. On February 2nd, 1848, a 
treaty of peace was signed, and Scott was recalled. 

On his return, he received from all sides the warmest acknow- 
ledgments of his great services. At the late Presidential elec- 
tion he was brought forward by a section, of the Whig Convention 
at Baltimore, and received the nomination . His overwhelming 
defeat was due to a variety of causes, not the least of which was 
the injudicious zeal of some of his abolitionist friends. 

This sketch has necessarily been very meagre. The exploits of . 
Scott, however, are in the history of America; and he who would 
know the man whom the people have rejected, must inquire how 
the liberties of the United States were preserved, and their national 
honour maintained. We cannot better conclude our very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory resum-S than by quoting the opinion of the 
eminent divine and philanthropist, Dr. Charming : — 

"To that distinguished man," said he of Scott, " belongs. the 
rare honour of uniting with military energy and daring the spirit of 
a philanthropist. His exploits in the field, which placed him in 
the first rank of soldiers, have been obscured by the purer and more 
lasting glory of a pacificator and a friend of mankind. ... He 
succeeds, not so much by policy as by the nobleness and generosity 
of his character, by moral influence, by the earnest conviction with 
which he has enforced on all with whom he had to do, the obliga- 
tions of patriotism, justice, humanity, and religion." 



"I CAN'T "WRITE." 

Ix a sheltered nook, on the. southern side of the oval-shaped valley 
of Saddleworth, there lived, at the beginning of the present century, 
a family, consisting of father, mother, and sLx children, who, as 
their forefathers had for generations done, gained a livelihood by 
the united pursuits of farming and weaving. Mr. Mather, the 
head of the family, held in his own right a small farm, which he 
had received in long succession from his ancestors. They, in the 
simple times in which they lived, had contrived to supply their 
wants by the labour of their hands on their ancestral property. 
Carrying on farming operations whenever the' season required and 
the weather permitted, they employed every spare hour in weaving, 
and that the rather because in this labour they were able to turn 
the diligence and dexterity of their daughters, and even of. their . 
younger children, to good account. The termination, however, of 
that most costly war which Great Britain Waged against Napoleon 
Bonaparte, brought great, changes into Saddleworth, r and not- least 
into Mr. Mather's family. Already had that family been severely 
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tried. Heavy taxation had diminished its resources. The ma- 
chinery applied in the cotton manufacture caused a ruinous compe- 
tition with handloom weaving. .With lessened resources and 
increased outlay, Mr. and Mrs. Mather experienced great difficulty 
in supporting and bringing up their children. The pressure fell 
with special force on the earlier period of their wedded life, and 
consequently affected their eldest children particularly. William, 
their first-born child, a youth of high spirits, left his home and 
went to sea. This step, which gave much pain to both his parents, 
he would hardly have taken, had he not been grieved and wounded 
in feeling by frequent outbreaks of temper on the part of his 
father, who felt annoyed and chafed by the hard struggle he had to 
carry on with want. In that struggle Mr. Mather was overcome, 
chiefly because, as his difficulties thickened, he most unhappily 
sought oblivion and comfort in strong drink. Miserable day was 
that 'for the Mather family when first the idea of such a resource 
entered the head of its master. No sooner was the funeral over, 
than pecuniary claims poured in from all quarters. Mr. Mather 
died penniless. In consequence, the scanty furniture which re- 
mained was sold ; the farm had long been parted with ; and Mrs. 
Mather, with five children, migrated to Oldham, in the hope of 
procuring bread by mill -labour. 

1 1 It will break your heart, mother ; going to live in that smoky 
place will break your heart, I'm sure it will ! " 

"The hand that made can uphold my heart, Fanny," replied 
Mrs. Mather to her eldest daughter, who had addressed her, after 
having with the rest walked some ten miles in mournful silence. 

The prospect was a dreary one. It was a November day. The 
surrounding hills were hung in thick misty clouds, from which 
small rain came ceaselessly down. The air was sultry. The 
heavens were silent, and the earth sad. No bird whistled ; not a 
breeze to break the leaden stagnation. Scarcely a human being 
struck the traveller's eye. Wet, hot, and sad, they passed along, 
and at length entered Oldham, in a humour as dark and repulsive 
as was the aspect of the town. 

Within a month the scene had totally changed. 'Mrs. Mather 
had brought with her the habits, the aims, and the tastes of a good 
housewife. The children, though poor and almost literally desti- 
tute, were inspired by their mother's spirit, and actuated by that 
sense of self-respect which often ensues from recollections of past 
prosperity. Every member of the family was industrious, upright, 
sober, and religious. Especially did they possess and cherish an 
independent spirit. With the exception of their mother, they were 
young and -strong, and though their skill was small and they had 
received no school education, nevertheless they were pretty confi- 
dent that in a little time they should be able to put their mother 
into comfort, while they gained their own livelihood. Accordingly, 
Fanny went into service ; Tom and Richard entered a mill ; Alice 
was employed to nurse a neighbour's baby ; and Jane, the youngest 
girl, aided her mother and "wound a little" at home. 

Within a month the members of the family were thus disposed of. 
The change, great as it was, would have looked mean in proud eye3. 
Two small cellars in a narrow and dirty back street afforded shelter 
rather than a home. True, the rooms were very clean ; but they 
were ako nearly destitute of furniture. Clothing was the first 
thing to be cared for, after food and a covering had been provided ; 
and articles of clothing came very slowly. 

Richard Mather had been two months in the mill, when one 
evening after the day's work was done, he was discovered by the 
head millwright at work in one corner of the yard. Struck by the 
boy's industry, Mr. Thomas — such was his name — asked Richard 
what he was doing, and finding that he had displayed considerable 
ingenuity in constructing a small wooden wheel, he offered to take 
him into his department. The offer was gladly accepted. In two 
years, Richard Mather had become a clever engineer. Not only 
was he dexterous iu executing work, but skilful and prolific in 
devising plans. He could not read, he could not write, but he 
could think and he could labour. Think and labour he did most 
industriously, until at length he was the best workman in the 
mill. 

Richard had for some time observed that some secret process 
was going forward. Often had he seen Mr. Henry, the chief 
partner, and Mr. Thomas, the millwright, in close and confidential 



conversation. Of late he observed that the latter was at the mill 
before himself in the morning, and remained there after he had left 
at night. Once when he happened to be out very late, he noticed 
that there was a light in Mr. Thomas's private room. Neverthe- 
less, in that room he found Mr. Thomas at five o'clock the next-' 
morning. 

What did all this mean ? Richard's curiosity was piqued. At 
length Mr. Thomas, touching him on the shoulder as he was quit- 
ting his work in the evening, said in an under tone to him, "Come 
with me." Mr. Thomas led the way to his private room. "There, 
Richard," said he, as he entered, "there is a machine on which I 
have been occupied for three years ; I want now to complete it, that 
I may send it to the Great Exhibition ; but I fear I shall be disap- 
pointed ; one thing stops my progress ; can yon help me?" 

Richard examined the piece of work, which he pronounced beau- 
tiful. As for overcoming the difficulty, he had his fears. But he 
said he would think the matter over. 

Two days. from this interview had passed, when Richard Mather, 
who had been quietly sitting by the fireside in the outer cellar, sud- 
denly rising from his chair, exclaimed, — • 

"Mother, get a house; we will quit this cellar." 

"My dear boy, what do you talk of?" replied Mrs. Mather; 
"ah, you don't know how hard I find it to get a bit of clothing 
besides the food ; and but for what Fanny allows me, I could not 
find the house on what you lads bring in." 

"0> I know all that very well; but, do you see, I've just disco- 
vered a thing that will bring in some brass." 

"Art mad, my lad?" exclaimed the old lady, in a terrified 
tone. 

"No, mother, sensible and sober, too, — but wait, I'll go and 
speak to Mr. Thomas." 

At the end of two hours Richard entered the cellar again, his 
countenance radiant with joy. "It is all right!" he shouted as 
he came in : "It is all right," whispered he into his mother's 
ear. 

In a few weeks . the machine was comple'ed with Richard's aid. 
Mr. Thomas went to London, and after the absence of some days 
wrote to Richard as follows : — . . - 

" Dear RiCHAtCD,— -.The machine must be sent off by the end 
of the week. To you its completion is owing, and by you Inust its 
construction be explained. You therefore must be ready to come 
up to the Exhibition in the course of a fortnight. Your, present 
wages will be continued, and, if all goes on well, you shall have a 
full share of the benefit. I take this opportunity of saying how 
glad I am that I found out your natural ability, and made you an 
engineer. — Your friend, " Henry Thomas. 

" London, April 14th, 1851." * :■ . . 

Hastening home to his mother, Richard communicated to her the 
contents of the letter. Already he was in the receipt of two-and- 
thirty shillings a week. It was at once determined to take a house. 
Out they went— the whole family — Mrs. Mather, Richard, Tom, 
Alice, and Jane — all save Fanny, who had not yet heard of the 
good news. After wandering over several parts of the town, and 
being not a little particular and critical as to situation, accommoda- 
tion, and even appearance, they found and took a house. 
" Now, then, for the furniture," said Richard. 
"Don't he in a hurry, my dear," replied his mother. 
"Well, I have saved seven pounds, that will do to begin with; 
and my new suit of clothes will come in nicely for my trip to 
London." 

" Is the letter answered, Richard?" 
" / can't write" replied the young man. 

" Dear me ! no. Do you think Mr. Thomas knew that ?". asked 
Mrs. Mather; "I should not like you, dear Richard, to he disap- 
pointed." 

" Well, I never thought of that writing business ; but," added. he, 
after a pause, "perhaps reading will do, and you know, mother, Iv 
got a bit of reading last winter from Harry Wliiting. Harry read 
me the letter ; for, somehow, I can't very well make out writing. 
By-the-by, I will go at once and get Whiting to write an 
answer." 

Two days brought another letter from Mr. Thomas. He was 
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not, he stated, aware that Richard Mather was unable to write. 
Some skill in writing was indispensable. For the proper explana- 
tion of the machine diagrams were necessary ; figures must be 
employed ; sometimes thoughts and statements would require to be 
put on paper — to say nothing of correspondence. 

"Well, it is a disappointment, I confess,' 1 said Richard to his 
mother; "but I'm glad I've got Harry Whiting the job ; he's a 
very good fellow, and promises to teach me to write when he has 
returned ; but I am much mistaken, if I am not able to write 
before then." 

The Mather family were seated at the tea-table, Fanny as well 
as the rest. On a sudden they heard a loud knock at the door, 
when in bounced a man in sailor's attire, exclaiming, "Mother! " 
The next moment the son and the mother were in each other's 
arms. 

"I've had a long run to come across yon," said William Mather, 



the eldest son/ who, as we have said, had gone to sea. "I went 
into Saddleworth, but found some one else in the old house ; sorry 
enough I was ; but here you all are, except father, and he, I hope, , 
is safe aloft. How was it I never heard from any of you ?" 

" You know I cavut write, and the children can't write" said 
Mrs. Mather ; * ' besides, we got only two letters from you, and 
from them we could not make out where you were." 

"Well, / can't write either," answered William, "and as for 
that cook's mate that wrote for me, he handles a pen like a hand- 
spike ; but never mind, here we are altogether again ; and right' 
glad am I to find you so comfortable." 

Richard Mather has engaged a teacher, and spends two hours 
every evening in learning to write. He will doubtless succeed in 
this effort as he has succeeded in every other ; and whatever his 
success in life, he will take special care that his mother and the. 
other members of the family shall share in the results. 
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The Chinese are accustomed to use cormorants for catching fish, as 
our ancestors in the middle ages used "the. hawk for the purposes 
. of. the .chase. In an English almanack, published .last year, at 
Shanghai, a missionary relates that, in .the environs of Nankin, 
the ancient capital of the Celestial Empire, it is not rare to 1 
encounter a crowd of small boats, advancing in a horizontal line 
upon", the water/ each with a dozen, and sometimes as many as 
twenty, cormorants perched Upon the aides. 1 As the birds are 
naturally inclined to swallow the fish they catch, a piece of twine 
is tied round their necks to prevent them ; the fisherman holds in 
his hand a rather slender pole of bamboo, about five or six feet in 
length, with which he lifts the cormorant into the boat when the 
bird has effected a capture. Taking the fish from his feathered 
assistant, the man rewards his address with a handful of beans, 
and the cormorant resumes his station on the side of the boat, with 
his keen eyes fixed upon the . water. Eighty miles westward of 
Shanghai, at a place called the Collines, the fishing is conducted 
upon a grand scale. The missionary states that he saw a cormo- 
rant draw out of the water a fish measuring eighteen inches in 
length, and weighing several pounds. The fishermen encourage 
the birds to plunge by a peculiar cry, and a very curious spectacle 
is afforded when a hundred cormorants are seen darting about, and 
returning with their captured prey to the boats, without ever mis- 
taking their master. 

The people of India are less advanced than the Chinese. The 
natives of Scinde, dwelling' on the shores of the Indus, have a very 
primitive and original method of taking the fish necessary for their 



subsistence. The fisherman launches into the water a large and 
very light earthen vessel, and, lying face-downward upon it, com- 
mends himself to the mercy of Allah, and pushes off from the 
shore. Impelling his singular bark forward with his feet and 
hands, he skims over the water, as our engraving above repre- 
sents. He holds in his right hand a pitchfork about fifteen feet 
long, to which is attached a large net, which' he closes imme- 
diately the fish is taken, and transfers the fish to his vessel. 
Floating with confidence over the water, the 'fisherman proceeds ■ 
several miles from the shore, suffering himself to be carried for- 
ward by the current, on account of the pula, a fish in much 
esteem, always swimming against the stream. Others content 
themselves with fishing for the pula with a net, standing on to 
the shore. In fact, it is dangerous to venture into the river, 
especially at noon, when the crocodiles are basking in the hot 
sunbeams. The English, however, do not allow themselves to 
be prevented by this obstacle from bathing in the river, even at 
midday, surrounded, it is true, by a cordon of domestics, swimming 
at some distance, and charged to frighten away the ferocious ani- 
mals by raising loud cries and beating their hands. 

M. Van Orlich, a German author, to whom we "are indebted for 
some of. the preceding details, says that there is a temple on the 
banks of the Indus, in front of which the crocodiles, according to 
the inhabitants, never fail to stop, and, penetrated with respect for 
the divinity that resides in that place, they turn towards him, not 
the tail, but the head. 



